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NOTES ON GREEK VASE PAINTINGS 



I. Meander or Labyrinth 

In the circular field in the interior of a red-figured cylix in 
the British Museum (Catalogue, III, p. Ill, E 84), published in 
J. H. S. 1881, pi. X (Fig. 1), Theseus is represented, with sword 
in hand, dragging the 
Minotaur from a build- 
ing which is vaguely de- 
fined by a Doric column 
and a triglyph frieze. 
C. Smith (J. H. S. 
1881, p. 60) thought 
the vertical pattern of 
meander (labyrinth ?) 
and chequer squares to 
the right of the column 
might be the decoration 
of a door-jamb. But 
it is too wide for this. 
An anta is clearly in- 
tended ; but an anta 
with such a vertical 
pattern has no warrant in architecture. The suggestion that 
the meander squares "have reference to the labyrinth in 
which the palace of the Minotaur stood" seems to have met 
with general acceptance, because the meander on some coins 
of Cnossus clearly refers to the labyrinth. The meanders on 
the cylix are, however, by no means so distinctly labyrinthine 
as are those of the wall-painting from Cnossus (B. S. A. VIII, 
p. 104) and the Pompeian graffito (Daremberg et Saglio, III, 
p. 883), but resemble the purely ornamental meander used by 




Figure 1. 



-Inner Part of Cylix in the 
British Museum. 
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Duris and others {e.g. Hartwig, Meisterschalen, pi. XXIII). 
The meander surrounding the field of this same cylix is more 
intricate and less interrupted by chequer squares. On a cylix 
by Aeson {Ant. Denk. II, pi. I) and on a third cylix, now at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill (Wolters, Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1907, pi. 1), 
on both of which the same scene is represented with some modi- 
fications, the meander is still simpler. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively labyrinthine about the meander on this vertical 
stripe, and it cannot be dissociated from the meander which 
surrounds the circular field. This Wolters has unconsciously 
done (I.e. p. 121) by omitting the border from his illustration. 
The interpretation of the upright band as an indication of the 
labyrinth has been supplemented by Wolters (Sitzb. Mun. 
Akad. 1907, pp. 113-132), who publishes two vase paintings, 
one on an extremely poor black-figured lecythus from Vari, 
now in the National Museum at Athens (Collignon-Couve, 
p. 283, No. 878, Wolters, pi. 2), the other on fragments of a 
black-figured scyphus found on the Athenian acropolis (Wol- 
ters, pi. 3). In the first of these Theseus is dragging the 
Minotaur from behind a high upright column (or stele, Ae\r. 
'Apx- 1891, p. 15) decorated with horizontal bands of zigzags, 
vertical lines, and circles ; in the other are Theseus and Athena, 
and behind Theseus a high rectangular object covered with 
horizontal bands of meanders, tangent spirals, and cross-hatch- 
ings. Wolters thinks the upright objects in these two vase 
paintings represent the labyrinth, the nature of which is, as it 
were, suggested by the meanders. But the column or stele 
on the lecythus has a base and a projecting top and looks more 
like an altar (but for its height) than a building. The tradi- 
tion of the black-figured vases left the scene of the struggle to 
inference (Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 20). The scene repre- 
sented on the fragments of the scyphus is not clear, and there- 
fore the interpretation of the upright object as the labyrinth is 
uncertain. The relation between these vases and the red-fig- 
ured cylices is not sufficiently established. 

The three cylices are obviously related. Of the three the 
one in the British Museum is the best and certainly the oldest 
in style. Here the drawing is careful and the figure of Theseus 
stands out well against the background. This is not true of 
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Aeson's cylix, in which Athena appears and somewhat crowds 
the scene. But the position of the Minotaur on the cylix in 
the British Museum is peculiar. His arm drags without resis- 
tance, indicating that he has given up the fight, but his body is 
still so vigorous that his left shoulder is raised higher than the 
horn by which Theseus has taken hold. The explanation of 
this inconsistency is to be found in the difficulty presented by 
the circular field. Had the painter let the body of the Mino- 
taur drag naturally there would not be sufficient room for the 
hero on the ground line. The great theme is Theseus, and 
Theseus is given space at the expense of the Minotaur. 

The impossible position of the Minotaur was observed by the 
copyists and both tried to correct it in different ways only to 
get into difficulties. The painter of the cylix at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill lowered the Minotaur so that he rests on his elbow, but 
moved Theseus so far toward the left that knee and foot are 
cut off by the border and the effective position of the arm is 
lost. On the cylix in the British Museum the right arm is 
drawn back so that it fills satisfactorily the space to the left of 
the body, while the lines of the arm are in pleasing accord with 
the curve of the border and there is a good possibility for a 
thrust with the sword. This is lost in the cylix at Harrow. 

Aeson, whose cylix is a later version of the theme, has intro- 
duced a more elaborate temple order and added the figure of 
Athena " um die Darstellung personenreicher zu machen " 
(Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 54). He has placed the Minotaur 
on what appear to be three steps. These steps are very remark- 
able. Wolters (I.e. p. 120) says, "Die Stufen, welche hinter 
den Saulen erscheinen, sollen wir uns offenbar als Krepidoma 
des ganzen Baus denken, der sich also nach Art des gewohn- 
lichen griechischen Tempels auf einem Unterbau von drei 
Stufen erhebt." But it seems strange that a painter who took 
pains to indicate correctly the Ionic fluting and who put a neat 
acroterion on the pediment should have placed the temple steps 
above and behind the stylobate, where they do not belong. 
Some less improbable explanation should be sought, and the 
search may begin with an examination of the portico, with a 
view to discovering whether Aeson, when he painted the vase, 
had any particular portico in mind. The reason why he sub- 
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stituted the Ionic order for the Doric of the other two cylices 
was that he had fallen under the spell of the recently erected 
Erechtheum. Vallois (i?. Arch. 1908, XI, p. 382) notes a 
resemblance between the capital of the column of the Erech- 
theum and that painted on the cylix. The broad band encir- 
cling the neck of the column is especially worth noticing. It is 
an unusual feature and was limited, at Athens, to the Erech- 
theum. 1 That Athenian vase painters took temples for models 
is made probable by those vases which show pediments with 
snakes at the corners and suggest, as Vallois (I.e. p. 387) notes, 
the pediment of the old Hecatompedon. Aeson could not have 
had a better model than the north porch of the Erechtheum. 
He chose it just as the painter of the cylix in the British Mu- 
seum chose some Doric portico as the background for his scene. 
The portico chosen has no connection whatever with the Mino- 
taur and, in relation to the scene, is as vague as a solitary col- 
umn is on some of the early red-figured vases on which Theseus 
and the Minotaur appear (Reinach, Repertoire des vases peints, 
I, p. 509). 

If one concedes the possibility that Aeson chose the north 
porch of the Erechtheum as his model, there is nothing difficult 
in the corollary that he reproduced in his painting the ficofibs 
rod dvTjxov, which is known, on the evidence of the Chandler 
inscription, to have stood in that porch (Jahn-Michaelis, Arx 
Athenarum, p. 101, col. I, 77-79). The altar was rectangular 
(Petersen, Die Burgtempel der Athenaia, p. 96). Perhaps the 
cylix shows that the altar stood on the north rather than on 
the west of the opening in the floor (Petersen, I.e. p. 97). 
The uppermost block of the three seen on the cylix is differ- 
ently treated from those below it. 

Whatever the interpretation of the blocks, they saved the 
painter from the necessity of placing the Minotaur on the ground 
line or in the impossible position seen on the cylix in the British 
Museum. But the position of the arms is inconsistent, for they 
are thrown forward instead of dragging, though the monster is 
dead, or nearly so. There is no resistance in hand or arm. 

1 It is interesting to remark that, as no acroterion bases were found for the 
Erechtheum, a small acroterion of the type seen on this cylix has been conjec- 
turally restored. Vase painters usually omit such a detail. 
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The conclusion reached by a comparative study of the cylices 
is that the one in the British Museum is the original from which 
the other two were copied, or else that all three go back to a 
common original, of which the one in the British Museum 
would be the most faithful copy. This cylix then must be 
studied in preference to the other two, in an effort to determine 
the purpose of the vertical band of meanders and chequers, 
which Wolters has taken to be the last stage in the develop- 
ment of the labyrinth ground plan. The solution is a simple 
one, which, of course, holds good for the imitative designs on 
the other two cylices. 

The body of the Minotaur is dragged from behind a wall 
which the painter represented by a narrow line of red, behind 
which appears the black of the background. It is important 
to notice that this line is placed as far to the right as it can be 
and still reach from architrave to stylobate. The portico is 
thus represented in side view. If the painter had filled in the 
segment to the right of the line that marks the wall with solid 
black or solid red, he would have produced a displeasing effect 
and would have called attention to the difficulty imposed upon 
him by the circular field. He therefore effected a compromise 
by filling the space with a meander-chequer pattern in which 
both colors appear. The narrow red line representing the wall 
is the real boundary of the scene to the right. The pattern 
merely fills the space and, having nothing to do with the scene, 
approximates in character the encircling border, that it may not 
by sharp contrast make itself and its real purpose conspicuously 
obtrusive. A similar principle is at work in the case of a cylix 
by Duris (Hart wig, Meisterschalen, pi. XXII). Rather than 
leave the right side of the circular field vacant, Duris drew 
there two large palmettes which he borrowed from the border 
that surrounds the scene. These palmettes he enlarged and 
modified. Although they are within the circular field and 
have nothing to do with the scene, their resemblance to the 
surrounding border of palmettes takes them out of the class 
of ordinary stop-gaps. This is true also of the pattern of 
meanders and chequers on the cylix under discussion. 1 

1 It will be noticed at once that Hartwig rega/ds the palmette on the cylix 
by Duris as being below the figures (I.e. pp. 210, 659). But perhaps Duris did 
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An exact parallel to the vertical stripe on the three cylices 
is not at hand. De Witte (Elite des monuments ceramogra- 
phiques, I, pi. XVI, p. 33) reproduces from Tischbein a scene 
in the lower left-hand corner of which is a rectangle orna- 
mented with three horizontal bands, the outer two consisting 
of chequers, the inner one of a meander with a square of small 
chequers at the middle. De Witte has no explanation for the 
pattern, which may simply fill space. 

Wolters (I.e. pp. 121, 132) emphasizes the unusual size of the 
pattern on the cylix in the British Museum, but the size is, of 
course, determined by the space to be filled. So space deter- 
mines the size of the palmettes on the vase by Duris just cited. 
On the cylix in the British Museum the pattern is much wider 
than the encircling border, while on the cylix signed by Aeson 
there is very little difference. Aeson gives the portico in front 
view, and has therefore no wall to indicate. He keeps the ver- 
tical pattern but makes it narrower. For so large a pattern as 
that on the cylix in the British Museum he had no need. 

All three cylices betray the difficulty of filling the circular 
field when the ground line is introduced. Vase painters did 
not feel any necessity of filling the exergue. Occasionally it 
was filled, though rarely with such unity of theme as marks 
the Arcesilas cylix. While the careful painter of the cylix in 
the British Museum consented to leave the exergue empty, he 
objected to an unfilled segment at the right of the field. There 
is no warrant for finding in the meander and chequer pat- 
tern either a suggestion or a survival of a ground plan of the 
labyrinth. 

II. A Ceramic Note on Bacchylides, XVI, 97 

The scene on the exterior of the fragment of a pinax from 
Praesus (B.S.A. X, pi. Ill = Aih. Mitt. 1906, p. 391; Fig. 2) is 

not have in mind the poetical situation fancied by Hart wig, p. 659: "Dort 
(pi. XXII) legt allerdings die Fliigelfigur herabschvvebend den Knaben auf ein 
Bliithenlager nieder." The palmette is a too conventionalized ornament to serve 
as a bed of blossoms. Another cylix (Hartwig, pi. LXXII) which has the same 
scene shows that the group is conceived as just rising from the ground in a 
vertical position. Whether the figures in pi. XXII are given a vertical or a hori- 
zontal position, the line of the handles is not at right angles to the vertical axis 
of the scene — the normal relation on cylices. 
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interpreted by J. H. Hopkinson (i?. S. A. X. p. 148) as a male 
figure wrestling with a sea monster which " apparently lifts its 
body in the centre of the plate." The man's arms and his bent 
left leg, which does not touch the monster's back, do not, how- 
ever, give the impression of a struggle, and the position of his 
beard indicates that the man was looking upward, not toward 
the monster. The action of the 
right leg (the lower part of which 
is wanting) is not clear. Of the 
monster enough remains to show 
that it did not terminate in a 
human head and shoulders. It 
cannot then have been a Triton. 

The most probable interpreta- 
tion is that the painting repre- 
sents Theseus borne up from the 
depths of the sea by a large fish, 
a scene immediately subsequent 
to that depicted by Euphronius, 
whose cylix (Furtwangler-Rich- 
hold, Grriechische Vasenmalerei, pi. 
5), is the earliest known document 
for any part of the story contained 
in Bacchylides, XVI (Jebb, Bacchylides, p. 225). The man is 
bearded and long-haired and wears a belt, like the Theseus on 
black-figured vases (Stephani, Der Kampf zwischen Theseus und 
Minotaurus, pis. I-III). His sword is made conspicuous by 
the contrast in color of sheath and handle, and he is shod with 
sandals. Sword and sandals were found by Theseus when he 
lifted the rock. The cord hanging from the mass of hair is 
perhaps the thread of Ariadne, which appears on an Archaic 
gold plaque from Corinth published by Furtwangler (Arch. 
Ztg. 1884, p. 107). It can hardly be a sheath cord, since it 
hangs free and is not attached to the sheath. The line from 
the armpit to the sheath is probably a surface line of the 
body, to be classed with the line on the thigh. If the hang- 
ing cord is really the thread of Ariadne, the scene suffers from 
contamination (Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 52) and contains a 
reference to a later part of the story. 




Figure 2. — Fragment from 
Praesus. 
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The scene is laid in the depths of the sea, and the white 
object just above the straight line which marks the exergue is 
the foot of a female figure swimming (cf. the amphora by 
Andocides, A.J. A. 1896, p. 3, and the swimming figure on the 
Frangois vase, Furtwangler-Reichhold, pi. XIII). The shape 
is that of a human foot and leg and the color is that regularly 
employed to represent female flesh. The swimmer may be one 
of the Nereids (Bacchyl. XVI, 101, Jebb, t60l /cXvtcis I&gdv 
€&eia oXffioio N^peo? tfo'pa?). 

According to Bacchylides (XVI, 97, Jebb, <j>epov 8e SeXc^e? 
aXivaiercu fieyav tfow? ®r)<jea irarpos liririov Sofjuov) dolphins, not a 
Triton, bore Theseus to the palace of Poseidon. Perhaps this 
is not an innovation on the part of the poet, as Robert (Hermes, 
XXXIII, p. 142) and Furtwangler (Furtwangler-Reichhold, 
Grriechische Vasenmalerei, text, I, p. 29) have thought, for the 
fragment from Praesus surely antedates the poem of Bacchyli- 
des by more than a century. 1 The fish here represented is 
hardly a dolphin, but if the tradition existed that a fish brought 
Theseus to the surface, the poet might naturally specify the 
kind of fish. 

III. Note on a Cylix in Philadelphia 

The design on the interior of the cylix recently published 
by Miss Swindler (A.J. A. 1909, pp. 142 ff.) is a good example 
of the difficulty presented to vase painters by the circular field 
(cf. Klein, Huphronios, p. 35 ; Poulsen, Aih. Mitt. 1906, p. 380). 
In the scene in question (I.e. p. 145) the legs of the youth are 
conspicuously unequal in length. The right leg, which is so 
bent that the foot rests on the basis of the altar, is shorter than 
the other, which reaches down to the curved base line of the 
scene. The prolongation of the latter, which might have been 
avoided if the painter had drawn a horizontal ground line, helps 
to produce the impression that the painter shows a liking for 
elongated figures (I.e. p. 146). 

G. W. Elderkin. 

American School, of Classical, Studies, 
Athens. 

1 Cf. Poulsen, Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 382. 



